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Manual of the Theophilanthropes, or Adorers of, 
God, and friends of Men. Containing the Ex- 
polition of their Dogmas, of their moral and of 
their religious Practifes ; with Infiru€tion ref- 
petting the Organization and Celebration of their 

‘orfhip. Arranged by certain Citizens, and 
adopted by the 7 kespbhilanil ropic Societies, eftab- 
lifoed in Paris. 

FTER the late violent fhock of religious 
opinions and general wreck of religious 
efablifhments, im Frasice it is natural to inquire 
concerning the prefeat Rate of religion in that 
country: and it may, perhaps, occafion fome 
farprife to thofe who have lately looked upon 
the French as a nation of atheilts, to be told, 
that already voluntary affociations are formed, 
in Paris, for the worlhip of God, upon the gen- 
éral principles of natural religion, and that re- 
ligious focieties are organized, under the name 
of Philanthropes, whoie affemblics, which are 
held both on the firft day of the week, and on 
the decades, miuitiply rapidiy, and are exceed- 
ingly crowded. Mr. W. ih a vifit at Paris, 

faakes this report, and traufmits to England a 


traflated copy of the manual, publifhed by the 
“heads of this new fe&, from which we learn 


their leading tenets, and their religious and 
ynoral infitutions. 

The Theophilanthropes admit no other dog- 
mas than the exiflence of God, and the immoral- 
ity of the foul. Their morality is founded on 
this fingle precept, “ Worfhip God, cherijh your 
hind, render yourselves ufeful to your country.” — 
Thefe principles are unfolded in a plain appeal 
to reafon and feeling, and ina fimple deferip- 
tion of the chara@er which flows from them. 
The practice whichthis fect preicribes to itfelf, 
to religious duties, is thus related. 

Pp. 14. * The temple the moft worthy of the 
divinity in the eggs of the theophilanthropitts, 
as the univerie bandonded iometimes under 
the vault of tht heavens, to the contemplation 
of the beauties of natere, they render to its an- 
thor the homace of aderation and of gratitude. 
They, neverthelefs, have temples erected by the 
hands of men, in which it is more commodious 
for them to affembie, to lifen to leffons concer- 
ning his wifdom. © Perfwaded, that if God have 
no need of our worfhip, we have need to render 
it to him, for to recal tous the remembrance of 
this witncis of ail our actions, and for to mutu- 
ally encourage us to virtue, they aflemble on 
the mornings of the days confecrated to reft, in 
aneat and decent place. 

‘ Certain moral inftriptions ; afimple altar, 
on which they depofit, asa fign of gratitude for 
the benefiss of the Creator, fuch flowers or 


fruits as the feafons afford : a tribune, for the 





Ornaments of thctr temples. 


* The. fir inicription placed above the altar, | pafticular holidays ; to recommend the fubmit- 


recals to remembrance the two religious dog- , 
mas which are the foundation of their moral.‘ 

‘ Firft infcription. We believe in the e<iflence | 
of God, in the immortality of the foul.—The four | 
others are placed on each fide of the principal 
infeription. They recal the general principles | 
of mortality, and the particular duties of each | 
age. 

‘ Second infcription. Worfhip God, cherifh 
your Rind, render yourfelves ufeful to the country. 

‘'Thind inicription. Good is every thing which | 
tends to the prefervation or the perfoGion of man. | 

‘ Evil is every thing which tends to deftrey, or | 
to deteriorate him. 

‘ Fourth infcription. Children, bomor your 
fatters and mothers. Obey them with affefion.— 
Confort their old age. ’ 

‘ Fathers and mothers infiru€? your children. 

‘ Fifth infcription. Wives, regard in your | 
bufbands the chiefs of your houfes. 

* Hafhands, love your wives and render your- 
felves reciprocally bappy. 

“ A head of a family neatly and fimply clo-' 
thed, his head uncovered, reads the two firft | 
chapters of this manual, which are on the te- | 
nets and morality, and fome paragraph on the. 
daily conduct of the theophilanthropitts. 

‘ After this lecture, which can be from time 
to time abridged, when the reunion is complete, | 
the reader, ftanding at the fide of the altar, re- 
cites with a loud voice the invocation, Father of 
nature, (Fe. 

‘The afflembly, in the fame attitude repeat it ; 
in a low voice. 

‘This invocation is followed by an interval | 
of filence, during which each refle&s on his | 
conduc fince the laft religious holiday: the | 
head of tlie family, who officiates, can affift in 
this examimation, by putting queftions, which | 
each can tacitly anfwer to himfelf. 

‘ The affembly fits to hear leffons or difcour- | 
fes on morality, which agree with the principles | 
expofed in this manual ; principles of religion, | 
of benevolence and of univerfal toleration; | 
principles equally remote from the feverity of | 
itoicifm and epicurean indolence. 

* Thefe leGures and difcourtes are diverfified | 
by hymns.’ 

Forms are appointed for the celebration of | 
the birth of a child ; for the religious inftruGion | 
of children; for marriage and for funerals. In 
the firit of thele_is introduced the provifion of 
a god-father amd god-mother, to take the 
charge of thechild’s inflruion, ‘if it’sparents 
fhould not have it in their power to, take the ne- 
ceflary care of him.’, The mantal concludes 
with inflruéctions _refpeG@ting the organization 
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| tended to inculcate the principle of toleration ; 
s und difcourtes, form the whole of the 


and celebration of the worlhip of the feé, in- 


to check the fpirit of protelytiim ; to difeourage 


the introduction of cergmonies, ornaments, and 
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ting of every leffon or difcoufe, inte..2. d for the 
public meetings, to the previous inipes;,.. o¢ 
the committee of dire@ion, and to enforce au: 
gent attention to the infiructien of children.— 
The concluding pafiage is firiking. . 

Pp. 30. ‘If any one afk you what is the origin of 
your religion, and of your worfbip, you can an- 
fwer him thus : 

“ Openthe moft ancient books that are known; 
feck there what was the religion, what the wor- 
fhip of the firft human beings, of which hifory 
has_ preferved le remembrance. There you 
will fee, that theif religion was what we now 
call natural religion, becaufe it has for its prin- 
ciple, even the Author of nature. It is he that 
has engraven it in the hearts of the firi human 
beings, in ours, in that of all the inhabitants of 
the earth ; this religion, which confifts in wor- 
fhipping God, and cherifhing our kind, is what 
we exprefs by one fingle word, that of 
theophiianthropy. Thus, our religion is that 
of our firft parents, it is yours, it is ours, it is the 
univerial religion. 

“ Asto our wortfhip it is alfo that of our 
firft fathers. We ice in the moft ancient wri- 
tings, that the exterior figns, by which they ren- 
dered their homage to the Creator, were of 
great fimplicity. They drefled for him an altar 
of earth ; they offered him, in fign of their 
gratitude, and of their fubmiffion, fome of the 
produétions which they held of his liberal hand. 
‘The fathers exhorted their children to virtue, 
they all encouraged one another, under the auf- 
pices of the divinity, to the accomplifhmert cf 
their duties. This fimple worthip, the fages of 
all nations have not ceaied to profefs, in ref- 
petting others, and they have tranimitted ix 
down to us without interruption.” 

‘ Ifthey yet afk of you whom you hold your 
miffion, anfwer : 

“ We hold it of God himfelf, who, in giving 
us two arms to aid c: ~ kind, has alfo given us 
intelligence to mutua..y enlighten us, and the 
love of good te bring us together to virtue ; of. 
God, who has given cxperience and wifdom to 


| the aged, to guide the young, and authority to 


father:, to condué their children.” 

‘If they are not firuck with the force of thefe 
reafons, do not farther diicufs the fubjeét, and 
do not engage yourfelves in controveriics, 


| which tend to diminifh the love of ourmeigh- 


bour. Cur principlggsare the, truth 5 
they will sates aes may fop- 
port or aitacke them ; antf the efforts of the 
wicked will not ever yrevail again them.— 
Reft firmly attached to them without attacking 
or defending any religious fyftem, and remem- 
ber, that fmilar difcuffions have never produced 
gocd, andghat they have often tinged the earth 
with the bloed of men. Let us lay afide frf 
tems, and apply ourfelves to doing good. It iz 


: the enly road to happinefs.’ 
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cerwards. 
which are the lea! 
the ufe of the lowell claffes of the | 
ten expofed co fale with little previ 
lation, and {till retaining that kin 
tafte which is commoa to mott freih plaints, but 
which vanifhes ina little time, whilft the move 
effential favour characteriitic of each particuiar 
wetable, remains long without diminution. 
young leaves undergo no ineonfiderable 
preparation before they are delivered to 
purchafer. Every leaf pailes through the 
gers of a female, who rolls it up almolt to 
anded 


he 
a 440 


made much thinner than can be executed by 
artilts out of China. It is confidently faid in 
the country, that no plates of copper are ever 
employed for that purpofe. Indeed, {carcely 
any utenfil uwled in China® is of that metal, the 
chief application of which is for com. The 
earchernor ivon plates ar@ placed over a char- 
coal fire, which draws all remaining moiitute 
from the leaves, rendering them dry and ezi/p. 
The color and aitringency of green tea, is 
thought to be derived from the early perivdat 
which the leaves were plucked, and which, like 
unripe fruit, are generally green ‘and acrid.— 
The tea is packed in larve chefts lined with very 
thiy plates of lead, and the dried leaves of fome 
larre vegetable. It is too true, that the tea i 
prefled down into thofe chelts by the naked feet 
of chinefe labourers, as grapes are preiied by 
the wooden fhees of European peaiants; i: 
which laf cafe, the juices are: purified by the 
fubfequent fermentation. Notwithitanding 
this uncleanly operation of chinefe packers, the 
upper ranks in China areas fond of tea as the 
people are, and particularly ia their choice of it. 
That of a good quality is dearer in Pekin than 
im London. It is fometimes made up into balls 
as has been already mentioned. A itrong black 
extrutt alic, is frequeatly made from it. Many 
i ttributed to tea, which its in univer- 
hrougheut the empire. ‘The warm in- 
ifion of any aromatic herb is, no doubt, likely 
be grateful to perions exhaufted by fatigue, 


, brs ™ 
tae i0V Gl 


1 feizes the underitanding, 
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eqtiently occaficning a violent perfpiration 5 
well as to omachs labouring with indigettion. 
One of the bett qualities, perhaps, of it is, that 

' che tafledor it, and the habit of drinking it, at 


. as 


all tinrGSMleffens the relith for fermented and | 


inedriating liquors. ‘The poor infule the fame 
-ftaves feveral times over. This plant is culti- 
vated in feveral of the provinces of China, but 
feldom moré northerly than thirty degrees be- 
yond the equator. It th¥ives beit between that 
parallel and the line that feparates the temperate 
frum the torrid zone ; tho it is to be found allo 
the Chinefe provinces of Yunnan, to the 
fouthard of it. Several fpecimens of the tea 
plant, and of others chiefly cultivated in China, 
| were procured by the embaflador and fent to 
| Bengal, in fome parts of which his excellency 
had been informed, were diilri@s adapted for 
theif cultivation. Such immenfe quantities of 
tea ure raifed in China, that a fudden failure of 
ademand from Europe, would not be likely to 
ccealion any material diminution of its price at 
the Chinele markets ; tho it might be attended 
with inconvenience to the particular cultivators 
who are in the habit now of fupplying the Can 
ton merchants with that a}ticle for exportation.” 





The Origin of Defpair. 

HAPPINESS depends upon the ¢ratifica- 
tion of our defires and pailions. The happinefs 
of Litus arofe from indulging a beneficent tem- 
per: Epaminondas reaped enjoyment from the 
love of his country. ‘The love of fame was the 
iource of Cefar’s felicity ; and the gratification 
of zroveling appetites gave delight to Vitellius. 
It has alio been obferved, that fome one pafiion 
generally allumes a pre-eminence in the mind, 
and not only predominates over other appetites 
and defires, but contends with reafon, and is 
often victorious. In proportion as one paffion 
gains ftrength, the refit languith and are enfee- 
bled. ‘They are feldom exercifed; their grati- 
fications yicld tranfient pleafure, become of 
flight impo:tance, are didpirited and decay :— 
thus ‘our happinefs is attached to one ruling and 
ardent paflion; but our reafonings, concefning 
fuiure events, are weak and fhort-fighted. We 
form ichemes of felicity that never can be reali- 
zed—we cherifh afleciion, that can never be 
eratified. 

If, therefore, the difzppointed paffion has been 
long encouraged—if the gay vifions of hope and 
immagination have long adminiftered to its vi- 
slence— if itis confirmed by habit, in the tem- 
per and conttitution—if it has fuperceded the o- 
peration of other active principles, and fo ener- 

vate their ttrength—its difappoiatment will be 
embittered: and forrow, prevented by no other 
pafiion, will prey, unzbating, on the defolate, a- 
bandoned fpirits. We may alfo obferve, that 
none are more liable to aflliftions of this fort, 
than thofe of whom nature has given extreme 
fenfibility. Alive to every impreilion; their feel- 
ings are exquifite ; they are eager in every pur- 
fuit; their imaginations are vigorous, and well 
adapted to firethem. ‘They live, for a time, ia 
a itate of anarchy, expefed to the inroads of e- 
very paflion; and, though poffefied of fingular 
abilities, their conduct will be capricious.— 
Glowing with the warmeft affeCtions, open, gen- 
/erous, and candid, yet prone to inconftancy, 
they are incapable ef lalting friendfhip. At 
length, by fapce jof repeated indulgence, fome 
‘one paflion becomes habitual, occupies the heart 
and impatient of refi- 





tion, will render the mind more fufceptable of” 
anguifh, arfd yield it a prey to defpondency.—, 
We ought, therefore, to beware of limting our 
felicity to the gratification of any indiwidual paf 
fion. Nature, ever wile and provident, has en- 
dowed us with capacities for various pleafures, 
and has opened to us many fountains of happi- 
nels ;—let no tyrannous paflion, lei no rigid 
doctrine deter thee ;—drink of the ftreams, be 
20derate, and be grateful. 





ACCOUNT OF MARY WILSON. 


From Hutchinfon’s Hiftery of Cumberland 


‘In this village is now living Mary Wilfon, is 
her 84th year. She has been 23 years a widow. 
Her hufband left her a cow, which fhe fold for 
sl. but loft 2l. 18s. of it by a bad debt; the re. 
maining two guineas fhe has locked up in her 
bex, with a firm determination to fave it to 
defray her funeral expences. Houfe rent is 155 
a year, and coals coft her 5s. more. Her 
whole earnings is 2s. 6d. a month, which fhe 
receives for carding and fpinning 8lb. of wool.— 
She goes to Kefwick regularly every four weeks, 
with 8lb. of yarn on her back, and returns with 
8]. of wool: this fhe has done regularly ior ma- 
ny years pait. Her time is thus employed, or . 
in gathering fuel, viz. fern, whins, &c. She’ 
has nothing to fupport nature but this feanty ” 
earning. Her drefs is not expenfive : her mare 
ket going hat has ferved her thirty years, and 
her petticoat fixty-five. Her pewter difhes are 
bright as when new, her houfe neat and clean. 
She hears, fees, and walks as well as mott peos 
ple of fifty ; is always cheerful, <end never was 
heard to utter a complaint. She has frequently 
been adviled to live comfortably on the little fhe 7 
had, and then to apply to the parifh officers for § 
relicf—Her anfwer has always been, “ Nays” 
nay, I’ll not be troublefome fo long as I can 7 
work.” She has never till laf year received ~ 
any charity, when fome humane people left her’ 
about 4s.—How litle is abfolutely neceflary to — 
{upport nature ! W. R’ 


- 





The Moral and Religious Ufes of the Devil © 
logically maintained. 4 


All tempters are ufeful 

The Devil is a tempter 3 
Therefore the Devil is ufeful. 
‘IT appears that man ,yghcut a devil, as 
matters are, would not be ifi ate of proba- 
tion: it is proved, becaufe where there is no 
temptation to do evil, mostrial exifts of man’s 
tidelity and conftancy to“what is right. To 


know if a man be good or naught, it is neceflas 


ry he be put to fome trial, but-without fome- 
thing to try him, I fhould fuppofe I may be al- — 
lowed to fay, no trial could exift, the devil — 


therefore is of ufe, becaufe he tries a man if he-~ 


be good or naught. Now ifthe devil be the ~ 


means by which a man is known ifhe bea bad — 


man or a good man, it is, I think, evident, that — 
the devil is of ufe in this trial of goodnefs of a 
man’s heart. 
that becaufe a thing isa bad thing, that there- 
fore it is good for nothing ! The queftion is not = 
whether the devil is a good thing or a bad things © 
but whether the devil is good “or any 


hing % 
{t doth not follow that becaufe the devil @euld "4 


Affuredly no logician will affirm, — 


dence, or controul, weakens or extripates every B30 
oppoting principle: difappointment enfues; no 
' pailion remains, to adminifler comfort ; and the 
_ original fenfibility, which prompced-this difpofi. 












































































ery Wi deRtroy religion and man together, that there- 
} NOB fore the devil-is of no ufe either to man or reli- 
the Bion: as it is no reafun why fire is of ufe to 
poli. man or the world, becau it would deftroy 
le of man andthe world. If it had hot been better 
Ye Bhat we fhould have fome devil, rather than we 
OUP Biould have uo devil, we thould not have had 
paf- any devil ; becau‘e 1 am taughr that “ nothing 
SCN Bi created in vain.” ‘The manifelt ules of oppo- 
Uress Bion are not readily to be counted outin the 
‘PP* Bastural world, nobody whatever can exift with- 
rigid oot oppofition of particles at everlailing war 
» be with one another :-—as it is in* the natural, fo is 
tin its counterpart, the moral world, and it is 
wonderful to fee how men will defend and fight 
for any thing in which they are oppofed. ‘The 
battles for rcligion’s fake are too numerous to be 
reckoned up i:: this place, but they ‘all aroie 
n, ig gerom one principle, in the devil’s tempting bad 
dow, jmento make the good defend it. Our religion 
d for med to grow out of oppolitien. 
le Tes 
n her ee eee 
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a Wenpwespay the 26th ult. was the Annval 
© Bommencement of Princeton College. 
ecks, The degree cf D. D. was conferred upon the 
with Rev. Uzar Ocvan, Bifhop Ele& of New-Jer- 
ma- y- 
d, or The degree of L. L. D. was conferred upon 
She Mae Hon. Timotruy Pickxerinc, Secreiary of 
canty [plate to the United Srates, and the Hon. 
mare MjonatTHan Dayton, Speaker of the Houle of 
and @Reprefentatives of the United States. 
Ss are 
lean. BOTANICAL. 
Poe Aetrer from Mr. Anderfon, direftor of the 
F Was Bornic Garden of St. Viacent’s, has been re- 
rently omeived by the fociety of Arts, Manufactories and 
le fhe “Bommerce, which brings very pleafing accounts 
e for Mithe thriving itate of the Bread-Fruit ‘Tree. 
Nays” 1793, fifty young plants were carried from 
I can Buhetic by Capt. Biigh. They were then, 
eived m fix inchesto two fect high. They ar 
¢ her’ Be 80 feet and upwards, and the circumfer- 
TY 0) Bice of the flems, from three to three feet and 
half. 
It was feared, when they were firft carried o- 
Devil “ that they would not have ftrength to fland 
Bpank the violent hurricanes of the Welt Indies, 
the wood is found, on the contrary to be 
@remely tough, and well qualified to refitt 
fevere guits of wind. 
il, as lhe Bread-Fruit weighs fron four to ter 
sroba- pads each, and is imits greateft perfection a- 
is no ta weck before it is quite ripe. When bak- 
man’s  pWhich is the beft method of cooking it, it is 
To (al, if not fuperior to bread. From its firft 
cefla~ ‘Mpearance, it is thre: months before it is fit 
fome- Scaling. 
be ale fp the trees are propagated ‘by fuckers, which 
devil “in abundance. 


if he- be fociety alfo received fome bifcuit made 
be the the fruit, which they agreed was an excel- 
h bad gefuccedaneum jor bread. 
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MERE is a Farmer lately from England, 
B by care, has preferved a large ort of Cro- 
| Which produces three times 2s much on 
out lands ‘as the common Red Clover.— 
-Farim contiiis ef 300 acres of worn-out 
in and near Pitt{grove, in Salem County, 
Mows this year 60 acres of this large fort 


























' for feed, and farmers are now fending for it, at 
16 dollars the bufhel. If he had only the com- 
mon fort of clover this dry fummer, he could 
not have mown five buthels of feed, andnow, 
it is expected, he has mown 60 bubhels, with a 
great bulk of fodder for Cattle. This is fuffi- 
cient to inform any judicious Farmer of its 
value. 


—— 


A L over*or AGRICULTURE 





—-THE MORALIST— 


Notuine more difcompofes the mind than in- 
ordinate defire, or-more effectually difqualifies 
it for prudent exertion. It isa torment in it- 
ielf, and it expofes to difappointment : and the 
anguith of diiappointment is in proportion to 
the violence of defire. And therefore it is of 


nefs, and indeed to our reputation as men © 
moderation in allour defires, in all diofe at leait 


that are liable to become extravagant, that is, 
in all that regard this world. ‘To effe@ this, 





ihortneis of life, the uncertainty of prefent 
things, and their infufficiency to yield thofe 


j cerns, to him who is the Sovercign of the 


the utmolt importance to our virtue and happi-! +, . Lord delighteth in mercy 
f) , 


prudence, that we inure ourfelves to habits of | 


we fhall do well to meditate frequently on the | fecin 








r a 4 


dignified by the Deity ; in which man is fo con- 
| ftituted, as to be under a moral obligation to 
' demean himfelf with integrity, as always under 
| the infpection of anall-feeing Cod. 
| "Puar there is fomething in religion, no man, 
| in his fenfes, will deny : and that there are cer- 
' tain fituations in life that nothing but this fove- 


ny different fyftems and modes of worfhip.— 
It is our duty to worfhip the Deity from love 
and gratitude—not from fear and'dread. Let 
, us obey him as a merciful father—not as a cru- 
el tyrant. Let us not repine under his difpen- 
'fations ; but fubmic ourfelves, and all our n- 
ni- 
_verie. Let. us do good unto all, as far as we 
| have ability, and leave all events to Heayen.— 





| 





ANTIPATHIES. 


A apy, a native of France, would faint on 
g boiled lobfters. Some other perfvas of 
the fame country would expevience the fame in- 
cony enience from the fmell of rofes, th 


| gratiGgations which are expeCed from them.— | ucularly partial to the odour of janquils and 
‘lf we be anxious to be wealthy, eminent or | tubcrotes. 


great, let 


_ were than other men—what proportion of their 
happinefs arofe from fuch things—and whether 
, a reafonable fhare of felicity might not be attain- 
ed without them : continually bearing in mind, 
that, though happinefs is not always in our 
power, contentment is ; and that contentment 
is enough. 

It is the intereft of every man who wifles 
to be happy himfelf, to endeavor to make o-! 
thers fo. Are your endeavours unfuccefsful ? 





your confcience will adminifter confolation to 


When thofe who are poffeffed of affluent for- 
tunes, employ a confiderable part of their wealth 
to relieve the diitrefles of their fellow creatures, 


laudable; and highly worthy of imitation.— 
When thofe who have but narrow incomes, and 
even deny themfelves many comforts which 
they might enjoy, in order to feed the hungry, 
and clothe the naked, they merit a double fhare 
of praife, becaufe they give more inconteftable 
proofs of their philanthrophy and benevolence. 
The mere liberality of the hand Zoes not abfo. 
lutely denote the generofity of the mind. True 
generofity does not depend fo much’ upon the 
gift, as upon the feelings of the giver, Wealth 
and generofity are by no means incompatib’e, 
but a man may have a large fore of the former 
in his poffeflion, without a grain of the latter 
in his compofition; by being generous we de- 
ferve it. 

Teave Crristianiry.—Lewis IX. King of 
France, was found inftructing a poor kitchen 
boy, and being afked why he would do fo, an- 
fwered “ The meaneft have a foul as precious as 
my own, and bought with the fame blood of 
Chrift.” 

Diocenss feeing a ftranger in Lacedemon at 
great pains to prepare his matters, and decorate 
himfelt for an approaching feaftday! “Pray, 
Sir, faid he, what may you be about? Don’t 
you know that every day is a feftival toa good 





us attend to the fates and fortunes of | 
| thofe who have acquired renown, riches, or | 
| power, and confider how much happier they | 

| 


No matter, you have done your duty ; and, 


fweeten your difappointmeént. 


| Henry III. of France 


they certainly employ it in a manner truly | 


— 


i 


———a 


Phave read of a gentleman who would fall in- 
to convullions at the fight of a carp. 

Frafmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had 
fuch an averfion to fifth, that the imell of it gave 
hima fever. 

Ambrofe Pare mentions a gentleman, who 
never could fee an eel without fainting. 

Jofeph Scaliger, and Peter Abono, never 
could drink milk. 

Cardan was particularly difgufted at the fight 
of eggs. 

Uladiflaus, king of Poland, could fttever bear 
to fee apples. 

If an apple was fhewn to Chefne, fecretary 
to France I. a prodigious quantity of blood 
| would iffue from his nofe. 
could never fit in 2 
room with a cat. 

The Duke of Schomberg had the fame kind 
of antipathy. 

A gentleman in the cogrt of the Emperor 

Ferdinand would bleed at the nofe on hearing 
|the mewing of a cat, however great the dil- 
, tance might be from him. 
M. de Lancre, in his Tableau de ? Inconflance 
_ de toutes chofes, gives an account of a very brave 
| officer, who never dared to look at a moufe, it 
| would fo terrify him, unlefs he had his fword in 
his hand. M. de Lancre fays he knew him 
perfectly well. 


fee {piders, and others who cat them as a luxury. 

Mr. Vangheim, a great huntfman, in Hano- 
ver, would faint, or, if he had fufficient time, 
would run away, at the fight of a roait pig. _ 

‘The philofopher Chryfippus had fuch an aver- 
fion to be reverenced, that if any one faluted 
him he would fall down. 

John Rol, a gentleman in Alcantara, would 
fwoon on hearing the word /cna (wool) pro- 
nounced, although his cloak was made of wool. 





BON MOT. 
A pacuetor obferved, that he would marry, 
if he was certain of a wife periecily good. A 
byftander beeged him to befpeak one, as none 





mind !” He compared this world to a Temple 
- : 
e . 


fuck were to be had ready mads. 


reign balm will condole and relieve, will readily 
be admitted—notwithftanding there are io mg 


ough par- @ 
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There are fome perfons who cannot bear to . 
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: POETRY. 
+ 
Tus pleafing art of poetry's defign'’d 
To raife the thought, and moralize the mind ; 
The ebafte delights of virtue to iS 
‘And warm the bofom with feraphic frre 5 
Sublirne the paffions, lend devotion wings, 
And celebrate the rixst Great cause of things. 


— eo 
The Doc and the Water Livy. 
[ By William Cowper, Efq.) 
HE noon was fhady, and foft airs 
Swept Oufe’s filent tide, 
When, ’feap’d from literary cares, 
I wandeg’d on its fide. 


My Spaniel prettieft of his race, 
And high in pedigree, 

Two nymhs, adorn’d with every graces 
That Spaniel found for me. 


Now wanton'd lof in flags and reeds, -: 
Now farting into fight, 

Purfued the fwallows o’er the meads, 
With fearce a flower flight. 


It was the time when Oufe difplayeds 
His lillies, newly blown, 

Their beauties I, intent, furvey’d, 
And one I wifh’d my own. — 


With cane extended far, I fought 
To fteer it clofe to land, 

But {till the prize, tho’ nearly caught, 
Efctaped my eager hand. ; 

Beau watch’d my unfuccefsful pains, 
With fix’d confiderate face, 

And, puzzling, fet his puppy brains, 
To clngrchend the cafe. 


But with a chirrip clear and ftrong 
Difperfing all his dream, 

I then withdrew and followed long, 
The windings of the ftream. 


My ramble finifh’d, I return’d, 
Beau trotting far before, 

The floating wreath, again difcern’d, 
And plunging, left the fhore. 

I faw him with that lily cropt, 
Impatient fwim to meet 

My quick approach and foon he dropt, 
The treafure at my feet. 


Charm’d with the fight, the world, I cry’d, 
Shall know of this tlry deed, 

My dog fhall, mortify the pride, 
Of man’s fuperior breed. 





Stanzas for the blind affjlum at Liverpool. 


* STRANGER pauf:—for thee the day 
Smiling pours its cheerful ray, 
Spreadsthe lawn, and rears the bower, 
Lights the ftream, and paints the fl. wer. 
* Stranger, paufe—with foften’d mind, 
Learn the forrows of the blind ; 

Earth and feas, and varying tkies, 
Vifit not their cheerlefs eyes. 

* Not for them the blifs to trace 

The chiffels animating grace ; 

Nor on the glowing canvafs find 
The poet’s foul, the fage’s mind. 

* Not for them the heart is feen, __ 
Speaking thro’ th’ expreflivemien; 





Not for them are pidtur’d there 
Friendthip, pity; love fincere. 


* Helplefs, as they flowly ftray, 
Childhood points their cheerlefs way, 
Or the wand exploring guides 
Fault’ring fteps where fear prefides. 


‘Yet for them has genius kind 
Humble pleafures here affign’d ; 
Here with unexpected ray; 
Reach'd the foul that felt no day. 


‘ Lonely blindnefs here can meet 
Kindred woes, and converfe fweet ; 
Torpid once, can learn no fmile 
Proudly o’er its ufeful toil. 


* He, who deign’d for man to die, 
Op’d on day i darken’d eye ; 
Humbly copy—thou canft feel— 
Give thine alms—thou canft not heal.’ 


a 
AN ODE. 


OH, lovely Laura! may a youth, 

Infpir’d by beauty, urg’d by truth, 
Difclofe the heart’s alarms ; 

The fire in youthful blood that glows, 

Th’ impaffioned pang on love that glows, 
And dare to fing thy charms! . 


Exoveu with war my lay has rung ; 

A foftertheme awakes my tongue 5 
Tis beauty’s force divine : 

Can I refift that air, that grace, 

The charms of motion, figure, face ? 
For ev’ry charm is thine. 


Or health, of youth, th’ expanding flufh, 
Of virgin fear the flying bluth, 

Diftain thy lily cheek: 
The bee fuch nectar never fips, 
Asyields the rofe-bud of thy lips, 

Thy lips that fweetly {peak. 


*T 1s thine the heavieft heart to cheer, 
Thofe accents caught with eagar ear, 

So mufically roll : 
While {wells the breaft, the fnow-white fkin 
Scarce hides the fecret thoughts within, 

Nor needs difguife that foul. . 


Wuere down thy waift, and o’er thy breaft, 
In light brown ringlets neatly dreft, 
Devolves thy beauteous hair: 
Eager I gaze—and, gazing, dream 
Of haleyon days; while on me beam 
Thofe blue-eyes mild and fair. 


Unsatm’p, oh let me gaze and gaze, 

While love-fick fancy fondly ftrays, 
And feafts on many a kifs ;— 

For us let tides of rapture roll, 

‘hus intermingling foul with foul, 
To extafies of blifs! 








TO DEATH. 
Imitated from verfes of the duc de Niverneis. 
DEATH ! I do.not fear thee— 


Death I dare come near thee— 

The prefent good I always feize, 

The prefent ill I bear with eafe. 

I ne’er look back on patling forrow— 
I never tremble for to-morrow. 

I ne’er from harmlefs pleafure fly, 
Nor fill the cup of joy too high. 
What nature gives, I ne’er abule— 
What nature wants, I ne’er refufe. 
Thus I fecure my tranquil ftate, 
‘Shun she extremes and leave the reft to fate.’ 


Tae HERMITAGE or BIZARDO, 


[From Soutney’s Poems. ] 


rock : 
Frown’d o’er its tvied entrance ; the hewn ft 
Form’d his rough feat, and on abed of leg 
The aged hermit took his nightly reft. 
A pure ftream welling from the mofly rock 


flower 
Drank on each fide the genial fap of life, 
The rich foil wafted not in worthlefs weeds 
Its nature ; for Bizardo’s patient hand 
Cultur’d each healing and falubrious herb ; 
And every fruit that courts the fummer fig 
Bloom’ddor the holy hermit’s. blameless fos 


His feltive board ! Nature has fpread around 

The unguilty food of life abundantly. 

How frolic in the fan yon little fawn 

Strains his young limbs ; now browzes the 
grafs, 

Now o’er the plain leaps lightly ; that m 
heart 

Were hard and alien from humanity 


Sport on, poor forefter ! fport on fecure, 
Fearlefs of one, by hard misfortune {chool’d 


% 


FROM THE EAGLE. 





Rich though you are.it muft be fo— , 
Over your ever-anxious brow 

How age has drawn his wrinkling plough f 
Although you owe no man a groat, 

All theritis though yon fet at nought, 
There’s one debt, Plod, that you mult pay 
Large the demand, and foon the day. 
Tis not for gold ; itis your breath ;— 

Lo, yonder comes the fheriff Death : i. 
Hah ! fhould you deed him half your land, / 
And withhuge ingots bribe his hand, 3 
He would not grant a moment’s bail, 
But feize and drag you off to jail ; 

Said jail which all the world mutt try, 
And in cold dungeons lonely lie. 

Vain all your caution! Die you muit, 
And off be borne to yonder duft—— 
Your farm, and horfe, and confort kind, 
And bags of gold all left behind ! 

Vain have you laid this wealth in fore ; 


“* 
i 
iS 


ia 
x 


Except a fheet, and cap, and coffin, 
Black vehicle to bear you off in. 


} Now kept by twenty locks and keys, 
| Shall load the table of your heir, 


j 





Long and fhort Life. 


CIRCLES are prais’d, not that abound | 
| In largenefs, but th’ exaétly round: 
\ So life we praife that does excel 

| Not in much time, but acting well. 
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For reas PROPRIETORS. 


RUDE was Bizardocs cell; the bee mi 


Crept murmuring thro’ the wood, and many 


Oft would the fage exclaim “ ah why fhould mg 
Stern tyrant of the field, with blood pollute . 


Who could endure to gore his innocent fide! & 


To feel for others. a 


AH, neighbour Plod, how old you growt EP 


Quit, quit ; poor man, ’tis yours no mores 
. a. 
Then your old cider and old checiey 


| Who fhall grow fat on what you {pars. | t 


Ey JOHN H. WILLIAMS, ppt 





